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With The Editor 


The Prominent Citizen of Law- 
less Instincts 


More forcibly than elegantly State’s 
Attorney Jerome of New York City 
told) our Chicago Merchants’ Club, 
“We've got to get the men” to work 
our city governments. Then he pro- 
ceeded to account for the scarcity of 
good men in public life. It dawned on 
him that the corruption of public life 
is perfectly rational, because it is noth- 
ing but the reflection of commercial life. 
To this severe indictment the Chicago 
Tribune enters the plea of guilty for the 
“prominent citizen,’ who has always 
supposed himself to be its client. “Yes, 
Mr. Jerome was right,” thunders the 
editor, suddenly becoming the tribune 
of the people. To the original indict- 
ment it adds these counts against the 
“prominent citizen of lawless instincts” : 
He “creates the and smoke,” 
“makes the stenches,” “uses the side- 
walks as a shipping yard,” “steals land 
from the streets and river,” “grabs all 
he can for the car tracks without com- 
pensating the city,” “owns most of the 
fire-traps and filthy tenements,” “period- 
ically debauches the council and legis- 
lature when he can.” “We know him,” 
concludes the editor, and remarks con- 
fidentially, ““We don’t love him.” 


soot 


Ignoring Citizenship 


Very many citizens of Chicago and 

every other city, never suspected of 

4 these overt acts. almost as shamelessly 
plead guiltv of the neglect of their civic 

duty. Their citizenship consists in pay- 

ing no more taxes than they have to 

and in perfunctorily voting when it is 
convenient. But they neither partici- 

pate in party management nor help 

wield the independent balance of power. 

Thev care little and know less of the 





vast interests committed to the several 
departments of city, county and state 
government. So intent are they in 
pursuing their larger or smaller pri- 
vate interests that the public welfare 
concerns them little or not at all. 
Though their education was furnished 
wholly or in large part by the state or 
social benevolence, they regard them- 
selves as self-made men and worship 
their maker. Though directly or in- 
directly they have built up their busi- 
ness out of the resources which only a 
great community can supply, yet they 
seem to themselves to owe it nothing. 
Claiming personal rights to fire and po- 
lice, and even military, protection, they 
recognize no claims upon their personal 
service. 


Successful Men Ineligible for 
Public Office 


The greatest of all corporations—the 
city itself—stands in desperate need of 
the intelligence, enterprise, energy and 
experience which have built up. their 
great corporate or personal interests. 
But these captains of industry and com- 
merce are seldom or never eligible for 
appointment, even to the positions of 
greatest trust and responsibility within 
the gift of any city administration. 
What mayor in any city would think of 
offering its comptrollership or depart- 
ment of public works to any of the 
recognized leaders of its great com- 
mercial or industrial interests, even 
after they had retired from active con- 
trol, or could do so if they wished ? 
With such a limited range of choice for 
appointments to such exacting posi- 
tions, it is not surprising that the ad- 
ministrations of some of our best chief 
executives break down at the most vital 
points from the sheer incapacity of the 
only available appointees. 
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Working the Institutions of 
Their Country 


Mr. Gladstone’s most honorable am- 
bition, if not the passion of his whole 
life, is shown by Mr. Morley to have 
been, in his own oft-repeated words, “‘to 
work the institutions of my country.” 
The British people have indeed been 
more fortunate than we Americans in 
being able to command the service of 
many men of similarly high ambition. 
Not all of them devote themselves to 
political life. By no means all of them 
are of the leisure class, though those 
who are make that class respectable in 
the eyes of their fellow-citizens. Many 
of them are busiest business men, who 
recognize the claims for civic service to 
be as paramount as the payment of a 
war tax. Parliament and the London 
County Council are made efficient by 
the proportion of such men in the mem- 
bership. Trades unions also take an in- 
telligent part in local and national poli- 
tics. Their labor representation com- 
mittee so carefully exercise their advis- 
ory function that they hold the balance 
of power in many of the greatest con- 
stituencies. Their representatives, or 
those indorsed by them, are among the 
most effective and progressive mem- 
bers of these great legislative bodies. 

Scholars and first-hand students of 
social conditions are welcome to candi- 
dacy for public office. “Your intimate 
knowledge of the masses in London,” 
writes James Bryce, the historian, him- 
self a member of Parliament, to a well 
known writer, “will increase your value 
as a member of the House of Com- 
mons in dealing with London questions 
and social reforms generally.” “If 
every constituency in London would 
return such a member,” adds one of 
that city’s most influential preachers, 
“we might in ten years see a complete 
transformation and the people of Lon- 
don coming to their own.” 

Here and there among us the same 
tendencies of this broader patriotism are 
happily evident. The manliness of the 
nation, as well as of those capable of 
rendering the best service, should on 
the one hand restrain that unjust 
hypercriticism of public officials which 
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deters high-minded but sensitive men 
from seeking office, and, on the other 
hand, brave both inevitable misinter- 
pretation and even outrageous abuse 
in the fearless discharge of public duty. 


“‘Repeopleizing Industries” 


The withdrawal of those represent- 
ing the body of our citizenship from 
ownership in our industrial properties 
has startled Judge Peter S. Grosscup 
into demanding “a proprietorship 
widely diversified among the people” as 
the next great step in American poli- 
tics. In accounting for this most re- 
cent phenomena in our industrial evo- 
lution, he gives due emphasis to the 
separation and estrangement which at- 
tended the introduction of the factory 
system, with its necessarily highly 
capitalized machine production. But 
surely “the drift toward paternalism 
inspired by labor unions” is scarcely 
adequate to account for “the indiffer- 
ence of laboring men to the ownership 
of their homes.” For that tendency has 
long been observed where trades union- 
ism has had little or no influence. It is 
due only to the natural caution follow- 
ing bitter experience. The precarious 
tenure which workingmen have upon 
their jobs, the necessity of being free at 
shortest notice to offer their labor 
wherever the market demands it, and 
the wholesale closing down of great 
manufacturing plants by combinations 
of capital render it exceedingly hazard- 
ous for working people in trades thus 
affected to be tied to any locality by 
ownership in real estate. Whole vil- 
lages of little houses have had to be 
deserted by their owners when the 
shops around which they clustered shut 
down. 


People’s Proprietorship in Their 
Labor 


Judge Grosscup seems to have em- 
phasized our need of “widespread pop- 
ular ownership” none too strongly 
from the investor’s point of view, but 
not strongly enough with reference to 
the producers. ‘Repeopleizing” cer- 
tainly involves organization of the peo- 
ple for proprietorship. This he seems 
fully to recognize with respect to the 
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corporate ownership of industrial prop- 
erties. But that any proprietorship in 
their own labor and skill can be main- 
tained by the vast multitude of our 
working people without equally effect- 
ive organization for collective bargain- 
ing is not so clearly emphasized. La- 
bor is the very greatest of our indus- 
trial properties. Its peopleizing is the 
greatest problem of our modern 
democracy. 

Need to Repeople Our Ideals 

and Spirit. 

The judge does not overstate the 
crisis in declaring that “it has come 
to pass that instead of peace the stand- 
ing relation between employers and 
employes is that of war. They look 
upon each other, not as neighbors or 
co-partners, but as belligerents. When 
they sleep it is upon their arms.” He 
does not go too far in his even-handed 
way when he traces the still more dan- 
gerous cleavage of classes in our 
American social life. “We have a com- 
mon system of education, but our chil- 
dren no longer sit in the same schools. 
We have a common religion, but we 
worship in separate church buildings. 
We have patriotism in common and a 
flag, but the occasions that call it out 
come only at long intervals. No dis- 
tance proves so great as the distance 
between men living in the same city 
but interested in different occupations 
and moving in different circles.” Re- 
fusal to face the facts of the situation is 
thus manfully rebuked: “Corporations 
are here to stay. Big corporations are 
here to stay. Labor unions that abide 
the laws are here to stay. To deal with 
them as one would deal with mad dogs 
is to ask public opinion itself to go mad. 
But these interests, corporate and per- 
sonal, one and all must be brought un- 
der the full dominion of law.” “They 
must and they can be made the open 
door to opportunity, through which 
every American, great and small, may 
with reasonable security carry his am- 
bition to share in his country’s prosper- 
ity and in the freedom of his country’s 
laws.” Personally and collectively, we 
need to repeopleize our ideals, our con- 
sciences and our hearts. 
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Too Little Father 


Anent the remark of Leslie M. Shaw, 
secretary of the treasury, that “there is 
no place for the boy,” our opinion has 
been called for. Here it is: 

“American boys, both rich and poor, 
suffer more from too little father than 
from anything else. Enough mother 
is all that saves most of them, but it 
does not give any of them their full 
rights. Men have no right to make 
half orphans of their children. A 
child’s birthright is to fatherhood as 
well as motherhod. The money a rich 
man gives or leaves to his child is no 
substitute for his companionship if he 
is the right sort of man. His boy 
would be a great deal better off all his 
lite for more of his father’s time, even 
at the cost of less money. 

“It is a sorry substitute for his share 
of fatherhood to be sent to one of those 
military schools which are coming to 
be private reformatories for rich men’s 
sons who have become incorrigible— 
often because of their fathers’ neglect. 
A former superintendent of an eastern 
state reform school left that institution 
to establish a private enterprise for this 
avowed purpose. Some poorer men 
are just as negligent, but many of them 
are literally forced almost to abandon 
their fatherhood by the requirements of 
their industrial occupation. 

“To earn the family’s bread many a 
worthy man must be away from home 
at work all the hours his boy is awake, 
to return only after he is asleep. The 
Saturday half-holiday is a remedy more 
immediately available for this very real 
and desperate situation. It is hollow 
cant to deny it to all because some mis- 
use their leisure. In examining for 
several years prisoners about to be 
discharged from an eastern state prison 
the writer found nearly half of them 
wholly or half orphaned. A prison or 
reformatory is too far down stream to 
check the flood of wild, growing boys. 
It should be checked, or rather rightly 
directed, at its fountain-head in the 
fatherhood and motherhood of the 
home.” 





A kindly old gentleman at an Illinois 
state conference of charities once ex- 
plained that the great trouble with poor- 
houses is the name. “If they could be 
known as infirmaries,” said he, “thev 
would be all right.” Grim smiles 
crossed the faces of some of his hearers 
as they thought of the Cook County In- 
firmary, whose history certainly af- 
forded a complete refutation of this 
amiable theory. 

About seven miles from the center of 
Chicago and just across the street from 
the city limits is this great poorhouse, 
the Cook County Infirmary, where on a 
little farm of 260 acres live about 3,000 
sick and helpless persons and the nearly 
300 public servants who care for them, 
On the front the infirmary is enlivened 
and distracted by the row of saloons and 
roadhouses with which the city persists 
in marking her boundary—in the rear 
of the buildings the farm stretches off 
to meet various tracts of open land, 
which, by good luck, still separate it 
from the encroaching line of suburban 
villages. 

THE POPULATION. 

More than half of this little commun- 
ity are insane, and their numbers in- 
crease whatever the season or the state 
of the markets, while as to the rest, the 
typical poorhouse population varies 
with the times and the seasons. At 
present there are on an average only 
about 1,100 inmates ; but these are good 
times, work is plenty and wages high. 
Were a period of business depression 
like that of 1893 to come upon us, this 
population would probably double, as it 
did then. Then, too, there are here 
many humble imitators of the rich, who 
have both country and city homes, the 
difference being that the poor go to the 
city in the summer and return to the 
country colony in winter, when the 
weather is too cold for the precarious 
incomes of street traders or, perhaps, 
beggars. 

The “hardest job” which the county 
of Cook has on its list is the superin- 
tendency of Dunning, and the fact that 


The Reform Of A City Poorhouse 
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it is fairly well paid does not make it 
easy to persuade a suitable man to 
undertake it. Its difficulties are recog- 
nized in a back-handed fashion by local 
politicians, who have reason to know 
the vicissitudes of its history. One of 
them said lately apropos of a suggestion 
to remove an excellent official, “A man 
must be a fool to disturb Dunning 
when it’s quiet ;” and another said, when 
the subject of state care for the insane 
was discussed, “I’d be glad to see the 
asylum turned over to the state; scan- 
dals there are a constant threat to us.” 
It must be said, however, that it is the 
management of local politicians which 
is responsible for the long line of scan- 
dals whose exposures and investigations 
have furnished perennial “stories” to 
the press—stories read with regret and 
languid interest by the well-to-do; but 
sometimes to be found long after care- 
fully cut out and preserved in the 
homes of people who have the fear of 
Dunning before their eyes or who may 
be tortured by the knowledge that a 
relation or friend must remain there. It 
is, however, to describe something more 
cheering than the old and familiar situ- 
ation that this paper is written. 

BROUGHT TO CRISIS BY A SENSATION. 

In the autumn of 1901 there was a 
Dunning sensation, whose outcome has 
been unlike any of its predecessors, 
thanks to three principal causes: 

First, the help of the Chicago news- 
papers ; second, the existence of a fairly 
administered civil service law; third, 
the humane and vigorous spirit of two 
successive presidents of the Board of 
Cook County Commissioners and of 
some of the commissioners. 

At this time some hateful charges of 
underfeeding patients were made, which 
is an euphemistic way of saying that 
certain attendants were believed to have 
a way of ridding themselves of annoy- 
ing patients by neglecting to give them 
food. A trial before the Civil Service 
3oard followed, and while not enough 
evidence was produced to convict of 
such a grave offense, it became evident 
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that there was much that was wrong 
to which these charges were a mere in- 
cdent, 
THE OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION. 

After consultation with the principal 
newspapers it was suggested to the 
president of the county board that he 
appoint a joint committee of citizens 
and members of the board to try to find 
out, as slowly as need be, the exact 
facts about Dunning, and then to sug- 
gest and aid in working out a plan of 
reorganization ; for it was plain, with- 
out any inquiry, that the plan in use 
was antiquated and outgrown. 

The committee was appointed by the 
president of the county board and given 
the widest latitude of inquiry. His 
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was printed in full, with laudatory edi- 
torials. The unbleached and unextenu- 
ated observations of thas committee 
never will be published. Many of the 
best suggestions came from reporters 
who were suddenly unable to maintain 
the attitude of passionless gatherers of 
news, but melted like so many Galateas 
and gave to the committee invaluable 
help. 

One morning before breakfast a re- 
porter called upon a committee member 
to say that he had a relative in a good 
county job who “knew a lot” and would 
be glad to tell the committee in confi- 
dence, but that he could not speak pub- 
licly because he owed the job to the 
Hon. , and “it would be awfully 
bad for the Hon. to have it 
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successor has energetically continued 
the policy thus begun. 

This committee included two of the 
busiest and most distinguished physi- 
cians of the town, who, like the other 
members, gave time unstintingly for 
many months to its labors. 


SELF-RESTRAINT OF SYMPATHETIC PRESS. 


All through the investigating period 
of the committee’s work facts developed 
which would haves made enticing 


“news,” yet never once did the papers 
publish anything which might hinder 
the work of the committee, for whose 
existence they were largely responsible. 
When .the committee made its some- 
what formal and colorless report, that 





known that he’d put in a ‘squealer.’” 
The committee got the information 
and, of course, never betrayed the 
“squealer.” 


DIVISION WITHIN THE CAMP. 


The attendants and employes were 
divided into two camps, those who 
wanted changes and those who didn’t. 
The inmates, whose simple minds per- 
mitted them to be in favor of anything, 
were solidly in favor of changes, it is 
needless to say. One day a grizzled 
employe, much in sympathy with the 
committee party, came up to some 
members of the committee as they were 
going about one of the buildings and 
said, shyly and very earnestly, “There’s 
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many a one here praying for you folks.” 

Most of the employes maintained an 
attitude of discreet neutrality; because, 
as they wisely said, they couldn't tell 
whether the committee could “win out ;” 
but, thanks to the courage of a few and 
to the deliberate methods of the com- 
mittee, the details of the management 
were obtained with fullness enough to 
insure 


success when changes were 
asked. 
BASIS LAID FOR BROADER POLICY. 


It was seen at once that the insane 
asylum especially had far outgrown the 
shelter provided and that a large sum 
of money must be spent before the in- 
stitution could be equipped to care for 
the increasing numbers of insane sent 
there. It was found, too, incidentally, 
that, although in theory only chronic 
cases are sent to county poorhouses, this 
poorhouse receives probably quite as 
large a proportion of acute cases as any 
of the state hospitals, and that it must, 
therefore, have the equipment of a hos- 
pital. The briefest way to show that 
this joint committee possessed the confi- 
dence of the press and of the public is 
to state the fact that at the 1902 election 
the county was authorized without any 
controversy or opposition to borrow half 
a million dollars to be spent chiefly at 
Dunning. ; 

The next difficulty was the lack of 
medical and nursing service. Again, 
the superintendent had been making a 
record for economy by turning back an- 
nually a part of the appropriations, 
which were, at best, scanty, and it re- 
quired a long time to discover the vari- 
ous ways in which this village of mis- 
fortune suffered unnecessarily from the 
many cruel and petty economies prac- 
ticed in the name of business manage- 
ment. When discovered, it should be 
said that the county board at once com- 
pelled a more liberal policy. It was 
plain that while the board could step in 
occasionally, the constant daily manage- 
ment must be one which could be 
trusted to show a true humanitarian 
spirit. 

MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
Hence the committee at once advised 
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a medical superintendent and a superin- 
tendent of nurses, and both officials 
were promptly installed. 

Now comes the third element, which 
alone made a successful and permanent 
reorganization possible, the county civil 
service law. The new medical superin- 
tendent and the superintendent of 
nurses, both supreme in their respective 
departments, were civil service ap- 
pointees. The president of the county 
board could give them temporary ap- 
pointments, the public interest created 
by the papers gave a certain brief secur- 
itv, but the law gave them their places 
during their good behavior, whatever 
changes might take place in the board 
or however soon might come the inevit- 
able forgetfulness of the public. The 
medical superintendent was obliged to 
resign on account of ill-health after a 
few months. In the meantime, for 
reasons of expediency, the position of 
medical superintendent was abolished, 
and the general superintendent is now a 
physician, Dr. V. H. Podstata. Unfor- 
tunately, this position is not a civil serv- 
ice appointment, yet the law which en- 
ables the superintendent to rid the serv- 
ice of bad officials and to secure new 
ones without political fear or favor is 
indispensable to his success, and makes 
for his own permanency so long as he 
is a valuable public servant. 

GAIN TO THE INMATES AND THE PUBLIC. 

What is the gain in all this to the un- 
fortunates who must live at Dunning 
whatever happens ? 

1. Medical authority is now supreme 
there, as it should be everywhere in car- 
ing for the sick and helpless. 

2. The nursing of all the patients, 
men and women, sane and insane, is 
alike under the supervision of the su- 
perintendent of nurses and the trained ° 
nurses under her. <A _ training school 
for nurses has been opened. There is 
no other public institution in the Mid- 
dle West with s$ complete and so good 
a system of nursing as Dunning may 
now show, although it is not fully car- 
ried out as yet. 

3. The Chicago press is committed to 
the support of a humane and wise ad- 
ministration at Dunning. 
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4. Thanks chiefly to the press, the 
popular interests in Dunning have been 
enormously increased. Facts as to the 
constructive progress of the institution 
are now good “news,” whereas once 
only scarehead announcements of scan- 
dals could be trusted to catch the eve of 
the general reader. 

5. The usefulness of county civil 
service law has been vindicated as far 
as it applies to Dunning, and confidence 
in its honest administration greatly in- 
creased. 


ECONOMY OF INCREASED EXPENDITURE. 


It is an interesting anomaly that a 
basal feature of this reform is not econ- 
omy, which usually is insisted upon 
when public undertakings are over- 
hauled, but, first of all, larger expendi- 
tures and a more liberal policy have se- 
cured better food and better clothing, 
better housing, gentler care—more and 
better paid officials. 

TO BE WORTHY OF THE GREAT CITY. 

More money must be spent and many 
changes made before the Dunning in- 
stitutions are worthy of the great town 
whose most unfortunate citizens they 
must always shelter. These changes 
were outlined in the report of the joint 
committee, and include: The removal 
of the usual poorhouse population to a 
new farm colony, to be located as far 
from Chicago as the limits of the 
county permit; the establishment of an 
outdoor sanitarium for tuberculous pa- 
tients in the early stages of the disease 
and the sending of hopeless cases to the 
city hospital, where they can have ade- 
quate hospital care. 

The most important item of all is the 
use of the entire Dunning plant for a 
genuine hospital for the insane. Here, 
on the threshold of Chicago, with its 
great medical schools, there should be 
a true modern hospital for the insane 
—perhaps in time turned over to the 
state—but from which the sordid brand 
of a poorhouse is removed under what- 
ever auspices it may be conducted. 
LESSON OF THE REFORM TO REFORMERS. 

If reformers could learn by the 
reforms they secure—which is, of 
course, too good to be true—then epi- 
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sodes like this would teach that it is on 
the whole simpler and certainly far 
more human to pay a little attention to 
such public business all the time rather 
than to continue our cherished plan of 
long periods of indifference, followed 
by brief intervals of hot interest. 
Hull House. 


The 


Freedom of Contract 


Fetich 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT. 


When the continuous vaudeville palls 
upon the blase taste, and the ordinary 
happenings of daily life lose their zest, 
the man with an abiding sense of the 
ridiculous can find a_ never-failing 
source of amusement in some solemn 
utterances of the courts of law. And 
these are never so sublimely ridiculous 
as when they deal with some aspect of 
the labor question. They reach their 
utmost pinnacle of absurdity when they 
reassert the sanctity of individual “free- 
dom of contract.” One instinctively re- 
members Dogberry when he reads some 
of the recent decisions of highest courts 
in various states, which in sounding 
phrase declare that this and _ that 
statute placed upon the law books at 
the behest of labor are “unconstitu- 
tional’’ because they tamper with the 
ancient and inalienable right of free in- 
dividual contract. 

“Freedom of contract!” One longs 
for a life-size portrait of a Hungarian 
coal miner, haggling with Mr. Baer’s 
Reading railroad over the terms upon 
which he will dig an overweight ton of 
coal from the Reading mines! Or of a 
footsore out-of-work drawing up the 
terms of a “free-will’ contract for day’s 
labor with the “People’s (?) Gaslight 
Company”’—save the mark! 

Into the dark of the situation, how- 
ever, there comes now and then a ray 
of light. Such a ray is that of the de- 
cision rendered early in January by the 
New York State Court of Appeals, sus- 
taining the law which prescribed a 
sixty-hour week and a ten-hour day as 
the maximum limit of employment in 
bakeries and confectioneries in that 
state. Yet even that decision must be 
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by a divided court, and into the judg- 
ment must be interjected an antedilu- 
vian sound of dissent from the doleful 
tomb, on the subject of ‘freedom of 
contract,” that ancient tabu under 
whose malign protection exists a nest 
of the most baleful evils of the present 
industrial system, 

Like a breeze from the ocean of truth 
come the words of Judge Alton B. 
Parker, writing the prevailing opinion 
of the court. 

Medical testimony and vital statistics 
are unanimous, says he, in their show- 
ing that the conditions of labor in bak- 
eries, like those surrounding metal pol- 
ishers, glass workers and others, are 
such as to encourage the prevalence of 
tuberculosis. It is the people’s right, 
he says, that the conditions of the pro- 
duction of their food should be at least 
not frankly unwholesome. The Legis- 
lature was well within its police power 
when it prescribed ten hours as the 
outside limit of a day’s labor. 

Of course, we who have studied the 
history of the slow gains of the work- 
ing people in the betterment of the con- 
ditions of their labor; we who have 
stood in dismay to see courts of so- 
called “justice” sweep away with some 
scarcely plausible platitude about “free- 
dom of contract” the hard-won fruits 
of victory in a Legislature, know well 
enough that where we sought a loaf of 
human betterment, such words as these 
of Judge Parker are but a tiny crumb 
of concession. But then, it is some- 
thing to have compelled the bare bones 
of concession. 

And the important fact is that this 
decision, like that of the Federal Court 
in the eight-hour case recently decided 
in Kansas, marks not so much a great 
gain in absolute measurement, as that 
at last the tide of judicial decision has 
turned and is setting the other way. 
Hardly will the average person appreci- 
ate the immense significance of the fact 
that we are gaining here and there a 
decision from the most conservative 
courts in the land; that the people have 
a right to say to the Angel of Greed, 
“Here is where you stop.” It is more 
than a small thing that in the Utica 
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bakers’ case every court along the line 
has acknowledged the ‘police power” 
of the state to draw the line somewhere 
in the conditions of labor. 

Never mind that it is only an inch 
that we have actually gained. An inch 
gained when it was morally certain that 
we should lose is almost as good as a 
mile. Remember this opinion of Judge 
Davy in the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court was taken almost ver- 
batim into that of the Court of Appeals: 


“It is very important for the health of 
the community that bakers should supply 
people with wholesome bread and _ pure 
food. The people are interested in the busi- 
ness; it is of so much public interest that 
the Legislature, under the police power of 
the state, may control the business by any 
regulation which is necessary to secure the 
public health. The regulations instituted by 
this statute were for the purpose of protect- 
ing the health of the employes, and giving 
the public pure and wholesome bread and 
other articles of food sold by bakers. 

“These establishments are compelled to 
do baking during the night time in order 
to supply their customers in the morning; 
it is necessary for them to have their ovens 
heated day and night, and their employes 
are required to work more hours each day 
than men usually work who are engaged 
in other kinds of business. When we con- 
sider the intense heat of the rooms where 
baking is done, and the flour that floats in 
the air and is breathed by those who work 
in bakeries, there can be but little doubt 
that prolonged labor day and night, sub- 
ject to those conditions, might produce a 
diseased condition of the human system, 
so that the employes would not be capable 
of doing their work well and supplying the 
public with wholesome food. 

“The Legislature no doubt recognized the 
fact that proprietors of these establishments 
desire to obtain as much labor as possible 
from their employes, who, from fear of be- 
ing discharged, are often induced to comply 
with the employer’s request to work both 
night and day, and the Legislature evidently 
reached the conclusion that more than ten 
hours’ labor each day might be injurious to 
the health of the employes.” 


It is the beginning of the end. ‘“Free- 
dom of contract” as a cloak for indus- 
trial tyranny must give way now to 
some other bogey. And if we can only 
keep the industrial superstitions and 
bugaboos on the run, they may some 
day cease to make nests in our hair! 


Albany, N. Y. 





“Fear not to sow because of the birds.’’— 
On warden’s fireplace, Mansfield House. 


Present Social Issues In London 
By F. Herbert Stead 


At the turn of the year one naturally 
takes stock ot the social situation. First 
may be taken the widest phase of the 
social questions—the international one 
of peace. The war fever has died 
down; sombre reflections and _ bitter 
misgivings have taken its place. The 
report of the war commission has done 
much to make the public ashamed of its 
jingo delirium. The ascendancy of cos- 
mopolitan mine owners in the Trans- 
vaal has opened the eyes of those patri- 
ots who supposed they were asserting 
the paramountcy of Great Britain. The 
enormous waste of life and treasure and 
its pitiably sordid result cause grave 
stirrings in the national conscience. At 
the same time Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal 
to the anti-foreign sentiment and to 
the instincts of British pugnacity show 
that the devil of international hatred has 
not yet been cast out. The award of the 
Noble Prize for services of peace to 
Mr. Cremer is a reminder that the lead- 
ers of the working classes, amongst 
whom Mr. Cremer takes honorable 
rank, are all arrayed on the side of 
peace and arbitration, just as they are 
all opposed to the jingo cult of hating 
the foreigner. 

HOUSING. 

The first step toward the solution of 
the housing problem in London is gen- 
erally felt to be the improvement of 
means of transit. By a swift, cheap 
and publicly-controlled system of loco- 
motion, the population now congested 
in central areas could be spread thin 
over a large circumjacent area. The 
central area, freed from the pressure of 
population, could be developed for in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes; and 
for the same rent as is paid for a mis- 
erable tenement in the center, a work- 
man could have a cottage and garden 
in the rural suburbs. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of a unified system of 
transit is the number of competing and 
conflicting authorities. The Royal Com- 
mission on London transit is at present 
considering how these difficulties may 
be overcome by a central authority ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and is also 


devising improved facilities of com- 
munication, which, one would hope, will 
in time transform the metropolis from 
an unwieldy agglomeration of swollen 
villages, served, as in stagecoach days, 
by lumbering omnibuses, into a com- 
pact modem city, provided with the 
latest appliances for promoting rapid 
and healthy intercirculation of life. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

The opportunity of meeting the 
unanimous demand of the British work- 
ing classes for a system of universal old- 
age pensions was pitiably thrown away 
last summer, when the surplus left by 
the late war tax was used to reduce the 
income tax. What might have gone to 
the honorable relief of the aged poor 
was frittered away in contributing to 
the comfort and ease ot the comfort- 
able and well-to-do classes. Neverthe- 
less, the agitation in favor of pensions 
for all in old age still continues. 


DRINK. 

The drink question is reaching an 
acute stage. Licensing justices, acting 
well within their legal rights, have re- 
fused to renew the annual licenses when 
they have felt that the renewal was not 
required by the public interest. The de- 
cision of the highest tribunal made 
nearly a generation ago establishes the 
fact that the license is merely for the 
year, and that it is absolutely within the 
discretion of the licensing justices to 
withhold or renew, as they think fit. 
Nevertheless, the action of the justices 
has provoked the trade into a resolute 
endeavor to secure a legal right to the 
continuance of their licenses beyond 
the annual limit, and the present gov- 
ernment seems likely to prostitute its 
enormous majority to conceding this 
unblushing demand. At the same time, 
thanks to the investigations of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell, and to the 
leadership of Lord Peel, there are signs 
of temperance men uniting on certain 
immediately feasible reforms, such as 
are indicated in the minority report of 
the last licensing commission. There 
promises shortly to be a battle royal be- 
tween the forces of reform and the en- 
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trenched and embattled forces of “the 
trade.” The hold that the liquor inter- 
est has upon the national life is set in 
lurid light by a census taken on the last 
Sunday in the year of Sunday visitors 
to the public houses in Paddington. 
The effect is heightened by a compari- 
son with the figures of the religious 
census taken earlier in the year. Pad- 
dington is a fairly typical borough of 
London. Here are the figures: 





19603-"“— 
In In Pub- 
Church. lic House. 
Population of Paddington in 


Pbk) cetraankisuseneeeee 142,690 31,331 122,175 
EE EE ob scbwness ose 61,065 8,099 §©=«.: 83, 411 
SS eo 81,625 16,275 28,118 
TEED 5 5s Sow eccensd sarees 6,957 10,646 


This contrast makes the squabble be- 
tween the churches over the education 
acts appear the more pitiable. Here, for 
example, is Dr. Clifford using all the 
resources of his burning eloquence and 
organizing skill in rousing Noncon- 
formists of the country to fierce battle 
with Anglicans, in the dread that Angli- 
can managers may use the powers of 
the new education act to influence little 
Nonconformists in the direction of con- 
formity. Haunted by this terror, he is 
persuading Nonconformists throughout 
the country to face the perils of fine and 
imprisonment rather than pay the edu- 
cational rate. And while Nonconform- 
ists are being goaded on to this death- 
and-life struggle with the Church of 
England, and the Church of England is 
marshaling its forces to repel the attack, 
in Dr. Clifford’s own borough of Pad- 
dington there are 122,000 attendances 
at public houses on Sunday, as against 
31,000 attendances at public worship. 
The Nonconformist conscience and the 
\nglican conscience alike can seemingly 
tolerate with comparative equanimity 
the wholesale demoralization of a neigh- 
borhood by the drink traffic while re- 
senting with a fury almost approaching 
to delirium the danger of a slight en- 
croachment on the preserves of denom- 
inational or undenominational religious 
teaching. When Christians fall out the 
devil comes by his own. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

In the educational sphere itself, the 
dust of ecclesiastical controversy threat- 
ens to obscure one phase of the school 
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problem which the followers of the Son 
of Man ought never to overlook. Sir 
John Gorst has only last week issued a 
vigorous appeal to the public conscience 
on the cruelty of forcing underfed and 
starving children to undergo the strain 
of school tasks. In the public element- 
ary schools of one of the central dis- 
tricts of London, it is estimated that 40 
per cent of the scholars are underfed, 
and, through lack of food, are unable to 
appropriate even the normal benefits of 
elementary education. Their poor little 
brains are unable, through lack of nour- 
ishment, to appropriate the instruction 
given, and when their compulsory slav- 
ery in school is over, they practically 
lapse into the condition of the wholly 
uneducated. It is, moreover, estimated 
that 10 per cent of the scholars are in 
such a state of physical inanition that 
to compel them to go through the school 
curriculum is, to quote the guarded 
words of a well-informed headmaster, 
“An inhumane infliction bordering on 
cruelty.” Surely, if there is one thing 
more than another that would have 
stirred the wrath that thought it better 
for one to be cast into the depths of the 
sea with a millstone around his neck 
than to cause injury to one of these 
little ones, it would be this systematic 
infliction of cruel tasks on starving chil- 
dren. Yet the “conscience” of ecclesi- 
astics, which will submit with enthusi- 
asm to fine and distraint and imprison- 
ment rather than acquiesce in the main- 
tenance of an “atmosphere” of a 
slightly different flavor from their own, 
has no indignation to spare in behalf of 
these little victims of public cruelty. 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The problem of the unemployed is 
again to the fore. A week of severe 
weather would render it acute. Be it 
remembered to their good that the free 
churches have at least held a conference 
on the subject, and are meditating the 
possibility of combined action on the 
matter. But the chief hope of the un- 
employed lies in the borough and county 
councils and non-ecclesiastical associa- 
tions. The Lord Mayor’s Mansion 
House Committee for the relief of the 
unemploved is acting on the plan sug- 
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gested by Canon Barnett of Toynbee 
Hall, and sending out the unemployed 
men to work on farm colonies run by 
charitable agencies, housing them and 
feeding them well while on the colony, 
and in the meantime giving them a 
small wage for their families at home. 
The men are allowed to return home 
periodically in the hope of securing per- 
manent employment. Great importance 
is attached to the test of “rustication,” 
as it is called, for weeding out the men 
who are always glad of a casual job, 
but dislike banishment to the country 
districts in the wintertime. Employ- 
ment for a thousand of the unemployed 
as sandwichmen—that is, men carrying 
advertising boards—has recently been 
provided by a journalist, and part of 
their pay was three meals a day. The 
change in the appearance of these men 
at the end of a week indicates that the 
fundamental need of large masses of 
the population is simply food. “Feed- 
ing the hungry” may seem a very tame 
and prosaic descent from the heights of 
ecclesiastical controversy, but those 
surely are not least faithful to the apos- 
tolic tradition who remember the man- 
date imposed on the first apostles by the 
Highest Authority concerning the hun- 
gry multitudes, “Give ye them to eat.”’ 
If the children are not fed, if the moth- 
ers are not fed, either through blank in- 
(difference or through regard to aca- 
demic fetishes labeled “Promotion of 
Thrift,” “The Stimulus of Competi- 
tion,” and so on, the physical life of the 
nation is undermined, and national ruin 
is not far distant. The nation that has 
not strong soldiers to fight with, robust 
workmen to work with, well-trained 
and well-nourished brains to think with, 
is doomed to succumb before the onset 
of nations that have common prudence 
enough and common humanity enough 
to feed the children and the mothers of 
the working classes, and to provide 
well-nourished brains with the best in- 
struction they can receive. It is the 
verdict of the arbiter of the destiny 





of all nations, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it not unto the least of these, ye 
have done it not to Me,” and these shall 
go away into eternal punishment. 
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Social Extension of Our Pub- 
lic Schools 


Our great expensive school buildings 
stand practically idle and useless for all 
but 1,050 of the 8,760 hours in the year. 
Without commenting upon doubtful 
economy of making use of some 
millions of dollars’ worth of buildings 
for but one-fourth of the time that 
other buildings are utilized, we may 
point out a contrast. Though in the 
more fortunate communities where at- 
tractive homes abound in lawns, play- 
grounds and the other perquisites of 
sufficiency, the school may seem to the 
child a thing to be avoided, yet in other 
districts the plain but clean, well-ven- 
tilated and well-heated school room is 
the most attractive, if not only elevating 
place of resort. 

With the growth of a city and the 
consequent crowding at the centers of 
industrial activity, the home of the 
poorer becomes more and more merely 
a place to eat and sleep, and it is ob- 
vious that, in many communities at least, 
the only opportunity for the expression 
of the social instinct lies in the saloons 
or halls run in connection with them. 
Charitable and semi-charitable institu- 
tions which throw open their doors to 
the tenement dwellers are not wel- 
comed by the more proud, and con- 
sequently, with the increasing necessity 
for social gatherings and_ entertain- 
ments in an environment which is not 
degrading and which does not hurt the 
independent vanity of the worker, 
comes the general demand for the 
greater educational and social oppor- 
tunities in ‘connection with the public 
school buildings. 

THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SO- 
CIETY. 

The Chicago Society for School Ex- 
tension, in their “Handbook for 1903 
and 1904,” make clear the two things 
fundamental to the question, which 
have hindered the general adoption of 
the idea of school extension in Chicago. 
The first has been a general lack of 
knowledge as to the real meaning an 
method of school extension. Second is 
the inability to secure the general open- 
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ing of the schools. The Board of Edu- 
cation believed it lacked the requisite 
legal authority to throw open the school 
houses for purposes other than those 
connected with school work, as gen- 
erally understood. 

Under the first head the society clear- 
ly states the meaning of school exten- 
sion, as the object of the society is— 

“To bring about all such uses and ex- 
tensions of school buildings and 
grounds as will tend to improve the 
civic life of the community, such as: 

“Properly equipped and managed 
playgrounds and_ school gardens, 
shower baths and swimming tanks, 
gymnasia with instructors, manual 
training and domestic science, branches 
of the public library, vacation and 
evening schools, schools for the 
deaf, blind and crippled children, 
auditoriums for the use of pupils 
and public with free lecture courses 
and concerts, and in general the 
opening of schools after school hours 
as neighborhood centers, for free enter- 
tainments, meetings of parents’ clubs, 
etc., with the ultimate aim of infusing 
the whole scheme into the regular edu- 
cational system and making it an in- 
tegral part thereof.” 

The legal right to use the school 
building for such purposes was cleared 
up last winter, when the Chicago So- 
ciety for School Extension, with the aid 
of other agencies, secured the passage 
of the following addition to the general 
school law: 

“The Board of Education shall have 
the power to grant the use of as- 
sembly halls and class rooms, when noi 
otherwise needed, including light, heat 
and attendants, for public lectures, con- 
certs and other educational and social 
interests, free of cost, but under such 
provisions and control as they may see 
fit to impose.” 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS A SUCCESS. 

What has already been done in Chi- 
cago along the line of school extension 
work certainly seems to justify the 
hopes of the society as soon as the peo- 
ple of all sections wake up to their own 
need of larger educational opportuni- 
ties. 
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At the John Spry School, in Chicago, 
the Merchants’ Club, in cooperation 
with the Board of Education, and 
Henry S. Tibbits, the principal of the 
school, during the winters of 1902 and 
1903 organized a most successful cen- 
ter. A musical and operatic society was 
formed for the study of high class 
music. The class prepared the opera, 
“The Bohemian Girl,” enjoyed glees 
and choruses of classical grade. The 
average attendance was 200. Literary, 
dramatic and art societies, men and 
women’s clubs, cooking, food study, 
sewing and dressmaking clubs were 
also organized and met regularly at 
the school. Printing and stenography 
classes were organized for young men, 
three boys’ clubs for reading, singing 
and games starting with 36 grew to 
three clubs with 160 members regularly 
in attendance and many casual. An- 
other club put emphasis on the inven- 
tion of useful contrivances and improve- 
ments, while for the benefit of the 
young folks a branch of the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company received at 
the school accounts in the saving de- 
partment. 

At the Washington School, a half 
block from Chicago Commons, a read- 
ing room was open five nights in the 
week. The teacher in charge was paid 
by the Merchants’ Club. Books were 
furnished from the school library and 
the public library. The average nightly 
attendance was about forty. <A 
mothers’ club was organized at the 
school with an average attendance of 
thirty. Machines for the sewing school 
were supplied by the West End Wo- 
man’s Club. The Merchants’ Club in- 
augurated a cooking school and the 


3oard of Education supplied the 
teacher. At the cooking school, which 


was open five nights a week, the aver- 
age attendance was twenty-five per 
night, the ages varying from fourteen 
to fifty. A choral society met once a 
week under the leadership of a public 
school supervisor of music, and the 
Board of Education further furnished 
teachers for classes in construction 
work, the material being furnished by 
the Merchants’ Club. 
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IN THE GHETTO. 


Under the leadership of prominent 
citizens of the Ghetto district, residents 
of the Henry Booth settlement, and the 
principals and patrons of the public and 
Jewish training schools, there was 
formed in the Ghetto, in the winter of 
1903, a People’s Educational League 
that met weekly in one or other of 
the school halls. The expenses were 
borne largely by Mr. L. Klein and other 
individuals and societies in the neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Soyan V. Tsanoff, of 
Toledo, was a leader in arranging the 
details of the meetings, of which Miss 
Gertrude Barnum, of the Henry Booth 
House, furnishes the following ac- 
count : 

“The character of the meetings has 
been popular and educational. The 
nature of the movement is explained at 
each meeting in various languages. 
The talents of the neighborhood are 
drawn upon so far as possible, and as 
there are very many talented people in 
this district, we shall not easily exhaust 
their resources. 

Norwegian peasant dances, Armenian 
singers, Russian folk-songs, players on 
Austrian and other rare and charming 
instruments—all these give special char- 
acter to our entertainments. 

No more touching sight can be 
imagined than that of the five to seven 
hundred faces eagerly turned toward 
the platform. Men and women who al- 
most never leave their cramped homes 
attend these meetings, where they feel 
at home and unobserved in the mass of 
the people. They are of many nation- 
alities, Russian-Jewish perhaps pre- 
dominating. 

We have been obliged to turn away 
as many again as we could admit, and 
we are eagerly awaiting the decision of 
the Board of Education (in reply to a 
petition to reduce the cost of each hall 
to $4.50 per night), soas to utilize two 
halls on each Friday evening.” 


CLUBS FOR PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 


In fourteen other schools Parents’ 
and Citizen’s clubs have been organized. 
Some of these clubs meet fortnightly 
and some once a month. The member- 
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ship of each club is divided into com- 
mittees according to the needs of the 
schools—as kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, school decoration, 
building and grounds, etc. Five of 
these clubs, through the manual train- 
ing committee, raised the funds to equip 
their respective school with work 
benches, the Board of Education fur- 
nishing the tools and the teachers. 
Evening lectures in other schools were 
always well attended. 


THE INITIATIVE GIVEN BY NEWSPAPERS. 


An effort to supply popular lecture 
courses to the people of Chicago, using 
the school houses as centers, was un- 
dertaken and carried on for many years 
in a definite and organized way by the 
Chicago Daily Record. This work is 
being continued upon a broader basis 
by the Chicago Daily News. 


CHARGES PROHIBITIVELY HIGH. 


The greatest difficulty with which 
the workers for school extension now 
have to contend is the rates which the 
3oard of Education requires for the 
use of school buildings. Use of as- 
sembly hall in evening, including heat, 
light and service, $9.50; in afternoon, 
$6.00; use of class rooms in connection 
with use of assembly hall, each, $1.00; 
for the use of any school buildings or 
rooms on Saturday and Sunday an ad- 
ditional charge of one-third is made. 

In many districts these rates are pro- 
hibitive. Their reduction, therefore, 
just as fast as the finances of the Board 
will permit, is of immediate importance 
to the progress of the school extension 
idea. The easier it is for the people of 
a district to come together in their 
school house the more likely they are 
to discover how great a want in their 
lives is thus supplied, and also to dis- 
cover the greatest variety of ways in 
which they can make these meetings of 
value. The Society for School Ex- 
tension hopes, by means of monthly 
meetings, addresses before clubs, pub- 
lished reports and exhibitions to spread 
the knowledge of the best that is being 
thought and done along the line of 
school extension, and by making that 
public, to make the good contagious. 





Adjustments Between Employers And 
Employes 





By Ethelbert Stewart 


It will be the purpose of this depart- 
ment of industrial justice to make such 
a record as may be of the humanities of 
the industrial movements. It will be de- 
voted to the rights rather than the 
fights of labor and capital. Digests of 
wage agreements, especially such as 
contain excellent arbitration clauses, 
profit-sharing plans and divisions of 
profits made under them. A record of 
amicable settlements of disputes, con- 
ciliatory measures, peace conferences, 
social betterments and employes’ wel- 
fare work. Such actions on the part of 
any trade union or employers’ associa- 
tion as have a conciliatory tendency will 
be noted, and secretaries of such organi- 
zations are especially urged to furnish 
copies of resolutions or notices of such 
actions for publication. Copies of wage 
agreements are especially desired. La- 
bor laws of the various states and coun- 
tries that make for social justice and in- 
dustrial peace will be condensed and 
presented as passed. Court decisions 
affecting labor will be noted. There be- 
ing agencies enough for the publication 
of strike news, and the record of wreck- 
ing crews, we will give our space to 
construction crews, and the manly side 
of men, both employer and employe. 


THe NATIONAL WHOLESALE TAI- 
Lors’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO and the 
SpeciAL ORDER CLOTHING MAKERS’ 
Unron have each selected their arbitra- 
tors, and these are now casting about 
for a fifth man. The points to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration are the “closed 
shop” and the demand of the union that 
foremen shall be members of the organ- 
ization. It is to the latter demand that 
the employers most seriously object. 
They have for a year had an agreement 
with the United Garment Workers’ 
Union which practically provides for 
closed shops, but says nothing about 
foremen. 

The question of whether or not the 





foremen should belong to the union of 
the workmen is one that is just being 
taken up by American unions. In Eng- 
land it is almost universal, the employ- 
ers only recently resenting it and en- 
deavoring to organize a foremen’s union 
for the purpose of drawing the latter 
out of the workmen’s organizations. 
The Typographical Union in the United 
States insists that foremen shall be 
members of the union, with voice, but 
not vote, in its councils. As the dis- 
tance between the employer and _ his 
workmen increases it becomes more and 
more apparent that there should be 
some connecting link. The large em- 
ployers no longer know their workmen, 
and have no knowledge of his point of 
view, his aims, his hopes, his feelings. 
The wise employer, if he cannot come 
in direct contact with his employes, will 
come in contact with someone who 
does, and who comes in contact with 
them sympathizingly, but wholly in the 
interest of business justice. The fore- 
man is such a one. He is the natural 
cartilage between these Siamese twins. 
He should belong to both organizations, 
with voice but without vote in either. 
It is infinitely better for employers than 
hiring detectives and spotters, and it is 
cheaper, too. The Special Order Mak- 
ers’ Union will, however, accept the 
terms of the arbitration, as will the 
Wholesalers’ Association, and an agree- 
ment will be made as with the United 
Garment Workers. The latter is a most 
excellent agreement, providing for em- 
ployment of only union men when the 
union can furnish enough workmen 
who are perfectly competent, leaving 
the employers to employ others where 
these conditions are not fulfilled ; it does 
not, however, prevent the wholesalers 
from employing contractors who em- 
ploy non-union workmen. The agree- 
ment starts with a “Whereas, the par- 
ties hereto are desirous of forming a 
working agreement and formulating a 
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written policy for the purpose of insur- 
ing peace and harmony in the industry 
and benefiting equally all the parties 
hereto.” Naturally this spirit produced 
results, and while no increase in wages 
is to be discussed before July 1, 1904, 
a working arbitration arrangement is 
provided for in case the executive board 
of the wholesalers and the district coun- 
cil of the unions cannot agree upon any 
difficulty that may arise. There are to 
be no strikes nor lockouts, grievances 
are to be reported upon by the execu- 
tive officers of the two organizations 
within twenty-four hours; if these 
bodies cannot agree, each body must 
appoint two arbitrators within twenty- 
four hours, and within the next twenty- 
four hours these must select the fifth 
man, and the award must be rendered 
without delay. This is detailed because 
it shows, as does the New York Build- 
ing Trades’ agreement, that American 
industries are never to be tied up by 
the “peaceful sleep” which has char- 
acterized arbitration efforts in England. 
Arbitration is not to be stifled here by 
endless delays. It should be stated in 
this connection that the three unions in 
the clothing industry that have caused 
the manufacturers so much trouble be- 
cause of the “jurisdiction disputes” are 
themselves arbitrating their differences. 
A conference has been called between 
the United Garment Workers’ Union, 
the International Journeyman Tailors 
and the Special Order Clothing Makers’ 
Union, and this conference will either 
so divide the work that there will be no 
more “jurisdictional disputes” or it will 
merge the three organizations in one, 
thus “industrializing”’ these unions and 
the industry. 


Tue WEstERN MANUFACTURING 
Porrers’ Association and the Na- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE 
Porrers have closed a working agree- 
ment for two vears. The agree- 
ment does not change the  uni- 
form wage scale adopted in 1900. Two 
changes were asked for by the union, 
involving an increase for kilnmen and 
that all plain edge jiggered ware, hotel 
tableware and a few other things be in- 
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creased 10 per cent. These demands 
were submitted to arbitration, and the 
union lost. The hours were reduced to 
nine for pieceworkers and the two 
luncheon times were abolished. The 
manufacturers to salve this bruise of- 
fered a two-year contract, a concession 
for which the union has struggted for 
years. The arbitration board recom- 
mended that in future plain and fes- 
tooned plates be divided more evenly 
among the jiggermen, and this is to be 
done. The relations between the two 
rganizations is of the most cordial na- 
ture, all difficulties being settled by 
conference, 


Tuis year the agreements between 
the INTERNATIONAL TyPOGRAPHICAI. 
Union and the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION are to be for 
five years. At first these contracts 
were for one year, then for two 
years; now for five years. There 
are 174 of these agreements, cov- 
ering that number of publications in 
the United States and Canada. There 
is a separate arbitration contract with 
each one of these wage agreements. 
Briefly, the system is this: The individ- 
ual publisher, or in a city like Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati, Boston and 
others, where there is a local association 
of publishers, then such association 
makes its wage agreement with the 
local typographical union. Sometimes 
the president of the international union 
and the commissioner of the Publish- 
ers’ Association are called upon to arbi- 
trate these local differences, but when 
a local wage scale is finally fixed an 
agreement is entered into covering 
wages, hours of labor, and all working 
rules. Then the two national organi- 
zations—the union and the employvers— 
come in as underwriters and back the 
local agreement up with an arbitration 
contract that is in effect a guaranty that 
the agreement will be carried out. 
That is to say, the local members of 
both organizations make agreements 
and the nationals come in and guaran- 
tee that each side will be required to 
live up to that agreement. This unique 
scheme was devised by Mr. Montgom- 
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ery of the Chicago Record-Herald and 
has worked magnificently. A copy of 
this arbitration agreement is printed in 
full in the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, No. 50, January, 1904. A copy 
of the Boston wage agreement between 
the newspapers of that city and the 
union will be found in Bulletin 49, 
November, 1903. 


THe INTERNATIONAL — PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION 
is this year getting five-year agreements 
with the members of the Daily Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, and is get- 
ting them backed up by arbitration con- 
tracts signed by the national organiza- 
tions in a manner similar to those of 
the typographical union. 


THE fifteenth annual report of the 
New York Boarp oF MEDIATION AND 
ARBITRATION contains, besides a report 
on the regular work of the board, a 
copy of all the arbitration laws of the 
United States, of each state that has 
enacted such laws, and those of France, 
Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand 
and New South Wales. Twenty-four 
states of the United States have passed 
arbitration laws, which are reprinted 
in full. The New Zealand “Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1900” is given in full, as is also the 
“Amendments of November 7, 1901.” 
As these two acts constitute the so- 
called compulsory arbitration laws of 
New Zealand, they should be read by 
every man who prefers to know rather 
than to quote what somebody has 
heard someone say about that law. In 
part 6 is reprinted in full the “Report 
of the Roval Commission of Inquiry, 
New South Wales, Australia, into the 
Working of the New Zealand Compul- 
sory Conciliation and Arbitration Law.” 
The report of this commission occupies 
45 pages. 


A strike of marble workers at Gouv- 
erneur, N. Y., was so unpleasant and 
unprofitable that after the national or- 
ganizations of both employers and 
workmen had been brought into the 
fight they finally got to thinking. A 
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conference was called and out of it 
grew an agreement. The whereasing 
and two first sections of this agreement 
are too good to be abbreviated and 
are here given in full: 

“Whereas, there has heretofore ex- 
isted a sentiment that the members of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE 
DEALERS and the members of the In- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE 
WorKERS were necessarily enemies, and 
in consequence a mutual dislike and 
distrust of each other and of their re- 
spective organizations has arisen, pro- 
voking and stimulating strife and ill- 
will, resulting in severe pecuniary loss 
to both parties; now this conference is 
held for the purpose of cultivating a 
more intimate knowledge of each other 
and of their methods, aims and objects, 
believing that thereby friendly regard 
and respect may be engendered and 
such agreements reached as will dispel 
all inimical sentiments, prevent further 
strife and promote the material and 
moral interest of all parties concerned. 

“Tt. That this meeting adopt the 
principle of conciliation in the settle- 
ment of any dispute between the mem- 
bers of the I. A. M. W. and the mem- 
bers of the N. A. M. D. 

“2. That a conciliation committee be 
formed, consisting of six members, 
three of whom shall be marble workers 
appointed by the International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers and three per- 
sons appointed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Marble Dealers.” 

The subsequent sections provide for 
settling disputes by conference and con- 
ciliation committees ; fixes a date when 
the hours of labor shall be reduced 
from ten to nine without reduction 
in pay; fixes a date after which piece- 
work shall be abolished ; prohibits sym- 
pathetic strikes or sympathetic lockouts ; 
fixes a date after which there is to be 
official recognition of the union and 
union shops so far as the union can 
furnish a sufficient number of efficient 
men; provides that after the date when 
nine hours becomes operative in the 
shops of members of the N. A. 
M. D., no member of the I. A. 
M. W. shall work for a _ marble 
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dealer not a member of the N. A. 
M. D. for more than nine hours 
a day or for less wages than is paid 
by the N. A. M. D. for similar services ; 
that no member of the I. A. M. W. 
shall set or handle marble not finished 
by men working nine hours and at 
wages the same as is paid by members 
of the N. A. M. D. for similar services 
and under same conditions. The agree- 
ment provides for amendments, but is 
otherwise perpetual. In many respects 
it is an ideal agreement, in that it gives 
time for changes and sets a date suf- 
ficiently in the future for both parties 
to get ready for the change. The agree- 
ment in full will be found in Bulletin 
No. 17 of the New York State Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pp. 142-3. 





On January 7, the Empvoyers’ As- 
SOCIATION OF HoreL MEN of Chicago 
and the INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF STATIONARY FIREMEN No. 7, agreed 
to a joint conference and the submis- 
sion of points of difference including 
wages, hours and all conditions of 
labor; and provided that if this con- 
ference of members of the association 
and of the union should not agree a 
board of arbitration should ibe selected 
to settle all questions. Pending this 
settlement the strike was called off. 





A NATIONAL arbitration bill was in- 
troduced in Congress January 11 by 
Representative Foss, and in the Senate 
by Senator Cullom, providing for a na- 
tional arbitration tribunal of six mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President. 

The tribunal is to gain jurisdiction 
over disputes between capital and labor 
by the request of either or both parties 
to the dispute or by request made by 
the tribunal. When such request is re- 
fused that fact is to be made known 
to the public. If the arbitration of the 
tribunal is accepted that acceptance 
binds the parties to the dispute to abide 
by the award. 

Pending the consideration of the mat- 
ter the parties are bound not to par- 
ticipate in a strike or lockout, and if a 
strike or lockout has already taken 
place it is to cease pending the award. 
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The judgment of the tribunal is to date 
back to the date of the petition. The 
award must be either positive or nega- 
tive on every point raised; no neutral 
award to be made. The tribunal is to 
sit at Washington, although it may go 
to other points in case of necessity. 
The President may add to the tribunal 
for special cases. The only penalty pro- 
vided is an appeal to public opinion. 





Tue “Hus” CLoruHinc Company of 
Chicago made its annual profit-sharing 
dividend in January, distributing $25,- 
000 among its employes. Mr. Henry C. 
Lytton, president of the company, in 
an address to the employes upon the 
occasion, stated that his company, as 
every other, depended for its success 
upon the efficiency and integrity of their 
employes. The system adopted by this 
company includes in the distribution 
of profits every employe from jani- 
tors, porters and elevator boys to heads 
of departments. 

The Crane Manufacturing Company 
divided profits with employes again this 
year; the details, however, we do not 
know. 

Copies of official statements of profit 
dividends to employes, with details of 
plan and basis of distribution, will be 
most gratefully received by this maga- 
zine and should be addressed to the In- 
dustrial Justice Department. 





BuLLETIN Number 50 of the UNITED 
STATES BurREAU OF Laspor (January, 
1904) contains a 103-page article on 
“Labor Unions and British Industry.” 
The article itself may be subject of 
future review; the present purpose is 
to call attention to the fact that in an 
appendix it gives the “Trade Union 
Acts” of 1871, 1876, and subsequent 
amendments in full, also reprints the 
“Trade Dispute Act of 1902” which 
was introduced as “a bill to legalize the 
peaceful conduct of trade disputes,” and 
which was the second bill to become a 
law under King Edward VII. In Ap- 
pendix A is given a very full history 
of the events leading up to the Taff 
Vale decision, as well as copious ex- 
tracts from the document itself. 
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British Wages and Trade Dis- 
putes In 1903 


Those who fear a general cut in 
wages to take place this year in the 
United States will note with especial 
interest that though the net result of 
the changes in wages throughout Great 
Britain last year shows a decline, yet 
1y03 was marked by greater freedom 
from industrial disputes than any of the 
previous ten years. This is partially 
due to the fact that the weekly loss of 
wages was comparatively slight, being 
considerably less than in either of the 
two preceding  vears, though spread 
over a larger number of trades. 

From the British government ‘La- 
bour Gazette,” just issued, we gain the 
statistics compiled by the Board of 
Trade relating to wages and disputes in 
1903: 

Of the total number affected in 1903, 872,- 
000 sustained decreases amounting to about 
£39,800 per week, while only 19,000 obtained 
increases, amounting to about £1,400 per 
week. In 1902 the number of work-people 
who sustained reductions was 793,000, the 
amount of reduction being £78,000, while 
gt.800 obtained increases, amounting to £5,- 
3c0 per week, and in 1901 492,500 work- 
people sustained decreases amounting to £118,- 
100, and 429,700 obtained increases, amount- 
ing to £40,800 per week. The net results of 
the changes during 1902 and 1903 are shown 
by groups of trades in the following table: 

Number of Net Amount of 

Workpeople Increase (+) or De- 


Whose Wages crease (—) in the 
Were Changed Weekly Wages of 











Trade. in Those Affected 
1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
£ £ 
Building ........ 4,638 304 + 926 
Coal mining ..... 753,000 -32,488 -73,872 
Iron, etc., mining. 9,310 426 + 250 
Quarrying ....... 3.492 170 + 306 
Iron and steel .. 22,624 971 + 729 
Engineering and 

shipbuilding ... 74,927 - 4,326 - 2,419 
Other metals .... 534 5,35 - 27 + 145 
re 1,479 2,107 + 1S + 142 
CE vanesaes 3,476 3,112 89 + 291 
Glass, etc., trades. 6,386 86 - 600 + 10 
Other trades .... 11,944 18,426 + 386 + 791 
co eee 891,810 890,356 -38,392 72,701 


No important changes in hours of labor 
were reported during 1903. Such changes 
as did occur were nearly all reductions, and 
resulted in a net decrease averaging about 
2% hours per week in the usual weekly 
working time of about 7.000 work-people. 

Greater freedom from industrial disputes 
was experienced in 1903 than in any of the 
previous ten years. During the vear 360 
disputes began, affecting 113,873 work-people, 
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while the total time lost during the year in 
disputes was 2,316,792 working days. The 
average annual duration of disputes in the 
period 1893-1902 was 8,839,347 working days, 
and the average annual number of disputes 
and of work-people affected were 724 and 
271,000, respectively. 

Questions of remuneration were the most 
frequent causes of dispute. The number 
arising under this head was 214, involving 
52 per cent of all the work-people directly 
affected by the disputes of the year. Re- 
fusals to work with non-unionists, and other 
questions affecting trade unions, were re- 
sponsible for 25 disputes directly involving 
17,602 work-people, while 54 disputes directly 
involving 13,471 work-people arose out of 
questions of working arrangements. 

Eighty-three disputes, directly affecting 28, 
241 persons, terminating in favor of the 
work-people; 156, directly involving 25,699 
persons, in favor of the employers, while 
o2, directly affecting 17,380 persons, were 
compromised. 

In the following table the results of the 
disputes in 1900 are set out: 

Number of 


Number of Workpeople 

Disputes. Directly Affected. 

Results. No. Per ct. No. Per ct. 
In favor of workpeople.... 83 23.1 28,241 31.0 
In favor of employers....156 43.3 25,699 28.2 
Compromised § ...cccvcccess 92 25.6 17,380 19.1 
Indefinite and unsettled... 29 8.0 19,780 21.7 


The high figure shown for indefinite and 
unsettled disputes is largely accounted for 
by the dispute in the South Wales tinplate 
trade, affecting 14,000 work-people, which 
is now the subject of arbitration under the 
Conciliation Act. 

Discrimination against a labor union was 
put upon the same footing as discrimination 
against a fraternal organization, a church or 
such a body as the Grand Army of the Re- 
public by Judge Rogers, who dismissed the 
‘bill in equity filed by the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. In this case (of Boyer 
vs. the W. U. Tel. Co., 124 Federal Reporter 
246) the complainant held that the company, 
by discharging all employes who were mem- 
bers of the union, had combined to destroy 
the union and interfere with its members 
obtaining employment. When the case was 
dismissed for want of equity, however, it 
was held intolerable for a court to compel 
a man to employ another against his will, 
and further that an employer may keep a 
black list of men discharged because mem 
bers of a union. An employer may also in- 
vite the inspection of the list by other em 
ployers, even though the latter therefore re- 
fuse to hire the discharged employes. ~ 


Of 1,312 college-bred negroes who re 
sponded to an inquiry, over one-half re 
ported themselves as teachers, one-sixth as 
preachers and one-ninth as lawyers and doc 
tors. About four per cent are in business 








Association of Neighborhood Workers, New York City 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, Editor 


26 Jones St., New York City 


The New York Excise Ques- 
tion 
JAMES H. HAMILTON, 
Head Worker, University Settlement, 
New York City. 

The city of New York has always 
an Excise Question, in the popular 
parlance. To be more exact it is a 
saloon question, for it has nothing to do 
with the public revenue. The present 
question has to do with the selling of 
liquor on Sunday. The present law 
inhibits all Sunday sales, but the last 
few weeks have brought forth a variety 
of substitutes for this provision. They 
are alike in retaining the inhibition dur- 
ing the forenoon. They are also alike 
in permitting some form of legal selling 
during the afternoon and evening. The 
best known measure, the one ardently 
championed by William Travers Je- 
rome, the district attorney, ana en- 
dorsed by the Citizens’ Union and also 
by a majority of a committee from the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
provides for the opening of the saloons 
after one o’clock noon and until eleven 
o’clock in the evening. 

SUBSTITUTES, 

Another provides for a back room 
privilege. Another provides for the 
plan of opening advocated by Mr. Je- 
rome in event that it shall first receive 
the sanction of a majority vote of the 
people. Still others provide for the 
referendum in the smaller units of the 
city, as the borough or the aldermanic 
districts or the legislative districts. 
And still another provides for the priv- 
ilege of opening, within such districts 
as the demand for it seems to warrant, 
by license issued by certain members of 
the city government. The preliminary 
issue now, however, seems to have nar- 
rowed down to one of expediency be- 
tween the Jerome plan for paternalistic 
opening and the plan for democratic 
opening for the city as a whole— 
through the referendum. 


ARGUMENTS FOR EACH. 

The arguments put forward in favor 
of the former plan are substantially as 
follows: First, it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to enact such laws for the gov- 
ernment of the larger cities of the state 
as seem to meet the conditions obtaining 
in them, since it has not been the custom 
to refer such questions for a decision 
to a popular vote; second, a popular 
vote would be preceded by an exciting, 
fanatical campaign and would not likely 
result in a judicial and wise determina- 
tion. The arguments on the other side 
are:: First, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that a legislature under the control 
of rural representatives would de- 
liberately open the saloons in New 
York on any portion of Sunday unless 
it should be in response to an urgent 
popular demand which could not be 
determined save through a vote; sec- 
ond, a change in the law of this radical 
nature should rest wpon an enlightened 
public sentiment, and it should be de- 
ferred until public sentiment had rip- 
ened for it; third, a negative vote 
would deprive an easy executive of the 
argument that he only fulfills the wishes 
of the people in withholding police 
pressure from the saloons on Sunday, 
that it does not stand in reason that a 
rural state should govern a cosmo- 
politan city. It is quite likely that a 
compromise will be effected whereby 
the referendum advocates will support 
the Jerome measure, provided Mr. Je- 
rome and his supporters will throw 
their influence in favor of a referendum 
measure in event that their plan should 
fail of adoption. 

TENDENCY OF REFORM. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the re- 
form movement seeks to open the 
saloons on the Sabbath, and it is espe- 
cially significant that the first organized 
action taken in the matter, after the 
change in the city administration was 
decided, was on the part of the Associa- 
tion of Neighborhood Workers, a body 
representing practically all the social 
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settlements of the city, a body of people 
certainly highly qualified by training, 
by experience and by disinterested mo- 
tives to interpret the social needs of 
their communities. When the matter 
was first presented an informal discus- 
sion and vote brought out the fact that 
the members were almost a unit in 
favor of some form of Sunday open- 
ing to avoid the evils of police graft 
and of disrespect for law. ‘Their at- 
titude was based upon a_ well-rooted 
conviction that the character of New 
York’s population together with the pe- 
culiar conditions under which they live 
would prevent the permanent operation 
of a Sunday closing law. 
IMMIGRANT VIEW OF SUNDAY. 

The settlement workers, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other class, understand 
that the European immigrant looks 
upon Sunday as a day of recreation and 
amusement as well as a day of rest 
and worship, and that this feeling 1s 
rooted in centuries of custom and tra- 
dition. They understand that the ab- 
sence of the usual accessories of amuse- 
ment and recreation on the day set apart 
for these indulgences is a complete 
anomaly in the eyes of their friends and 
neighbors. The settlement worker also 
understands the overcrowded condition 
of the tenement districts and how in- 
evitable it is that the tenement dwellers 
will seek the usual places of recreation 
and amusement on Sundays. As 
trained students of social phenomena 
they also understand that the conti- 
nental use of Sunday does not mean an 
entering wedge which will eventually 
lead to seven days’ work in the week 
for all classes of labor, that the em- 
ployment of the actor, the waiter and 
the bartender does not imply the em- 
ployment of the bookkeeper, the sales- 
man and the artisan, that if it has any 
influence it would rather be to cause 
the working people to more jealously 
demand their holiday. 

DEMORALIZATION FROM INOPERATIVE 
LAW. 

The settlement workers are also 
familiar with the demoralizing incidents 
of an inoperative law—such as police 
graft and more or less general dis- 
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respect for law among Americans in 
the process of the making. A com- 
mittee appointed by the association or- 
ganized a somewhat detailed investiga- 
tion into the conditions of Sunday sell- 
ing to be made before the retirement of 
the Low administration which it was 
thought provided as favorable condi- 
tions as could reasonably be looked for 
in the future. Accordingly the saloons 
in the neighborhoods of the different 
settlements were visited in the order 
in which they came on the afternoon 
and evening of December 20th. The 
area covered includes the upper and 
lower East Side and the lower and the 
middle West Side and a small section 
of Brooklyn. The inhabitants of these 
neighborhoods are composed chiefly of 
German, Irish, and Jews, with a slight 
fringe in one district of Italian and a 
small intermixture of American with 
the Irish and German. The Jewish 
district is almost homogeneous. Out 
of the total of 389 saloons visited, 325 
were doing business and 64 were 
closed. 

The most favorable district was tne 
Jewish section on the lower East Side. 
Of the 127 saloons visited 82 were open 
and 45 were closed. Two investigators 
reported a considerable majority of the 
places visited as. closed. Between the 
German and the Irish the offenders 
among the Irish were quite as numer- 
ous as among the German. 

It was not a wide open Sunday. The 
selling was almost exclusively done in 
back rooms, and as a rule strangers 
could not obtain admittance. 

It was also a quiet Sunday. No 
carousing was observed and very little 
drunkenness. The police court docket 
furnishes further proof of this in a rec- 
ord of only 142 drunks against 231 for 
the day previous. 

The question must here arise in the 
mind of the reader, If the administra- 
tion is able to apply the cork thus far, 
why may it not stop the spigot entirely ? 
If drinking and drunkenness may be 
reduced by police surveillance, why is 
not a campaign for complete suppres- 
sion the proper way for the reformer? 
Complete suppression might for a time 
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be realized. An energetic mayor might 
press the cork to the sticking point, but 
experience seems to show that the effer- 
vescence of public sentiment would 
eventually explode it at the polls—and 
perhaps explode many another reform 
besides. 


LENIENCY OF MAGISTRATES, 


An obstacle in the way of the late ad- 
ministration was found in the unwill- 
ingness of the magistrates to hold per- 
sons for trial who had been arrested for 
violation of the Sunday closing law. Of 
all the arrests made during the first nine 
months of the year 1903, only about 
40 per cent were held for trial. Two 
of the magistrates cischarged 75 per 
cent of the cases brought before them. 
This is offered as an explanation of the 
laxity of the police in making arrests. 
A high police official says that patrol- 
men are loath to spoil their records with 
a large number of discharges which 
may stand in the way of their advance- 
ment. This certainly indicates a vicious 
standard by which to measure fitness 
for promotion. A suspicion of graft 
where few arrests are made should be 
more of a blemish when the conditions 
are properly understood than any im- 
plication of making arrests on in- 
sufficient evidence of guilt. The police 
should undoubtedly have shifted the 
responsibility in toto to the shoulders 
of the magistrates, and in not doing it 
they must share the blame for the situa- 
tion. That they are not doing it must 
be evident from the fact that on the 
day when the Settlement workers found 
satisfactory evidence of law violation in 
more than three hundred cases in an 
investigation that covered only a frac- 
tion of the territory the police found 
less than thirty cases. 

A wise conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter seems to be that the law should re- 
spect the religious feelings and habits 
of the people to the extent of strictly 
closing all drinking places without ex- 
ception during the hours of worship— 
the forenoon hours, and to allow the 
legal enjoyment of the long accustomed 
recreation and amusement facilities 
during the remainder of the day.— 
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Child Workers at the Holiday 
Season Under the New Law 


HARRIET M. VAN DER VAART, SECRETARY 
CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS. 


An investigation was made at the 
request of the Consumers’ League of 
Illinois to ascertain the effectiveness of 
the new child labor law, which became 
operative July 1, 1903. The greatest 
change in the conditions of working 
children has been effected by these 
two provisions: First, that no person 
under sixteen years of age shall work 
more than eight hours in one day, or 
more than forty-eight hours in one 
week ; second, that no person under six- 
teen shall work after seven in the even- 
ing or before seven in the morning. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN LARGE STORES. 
In the large stores not one violation 
of these two clauses was found, the 
working hours being from 8:30 to 5, 
9:30 to 6, 10:30 to 7 o'clock, with half 
hour nooning. Girls one year ago 
worked until 10 or 11 at night. This 
year, in the midst of the holiday rush, 
they took off their aprons, turned in 
their checks and left the store at 7. 
That the children appreciated this was 
proven one day, when several gathered 
around a factory inspector who was 
taking their names, and one was over- 
heard saying: “Give him your name, 
then you won’t have to work nights.” 
A visitor in the poorer districts found 
a family whose father and mother were 
both invalids, with five little children— 
one of them subject to epilepsy. The 
only income was from the earnings of 
the eldest, a delicate little girl of four- 
teen, working in one of our large de- 
partment stores. The mother said the 
child was often obliged to remain at 
home because of sickness. Previous to 
the holiday time the child had _ re- 
marked, “What will I do when I must 
stay unfil 9 and 10 at night?” This 
is at least one place where the new law 
lightened the load of an already greatly 
overburdened child. 
BETTER CONDITIONS IN OUTLYING DIS- 
TRICTS, 
Of forty or fifty stores visited in the 
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suburbs, five or six violations were 
found, among them two very bad ones. 
In one the law was wholly disregarded, 
eight or ten very small girls working at 
9 in the evening, having been on duty 
since 8 in the morning. 

The prosecution of these violations 
certainly reduced the holiday profits, 
and will probably be the means of im- 
proved conditions another year. 

One evening was spent in South Chi- 
cago without finding any violations, and 
here, where one year ago fifty children 
appeared to be younger than the law 
allowed, this year only four or five were 
found. In all large stores new cash 
systems are gradually replacing the 
boys and girls. In a toy department, 
where last year they employed two 
hundred children, this year they em- 
ployed only twenty-five. The new sys- 
tem was reported to be more satisfac- 
tory and fully as economical. 

Box and candy factories were gen- 
erally found open in the evening, and 
their employes were over sixteen years 
of age. 

In connection with the sweat shops, 
where the labor was not unionized, 
small children were found to be em- 
ployed to carry the clothing between 
the shops and the homes for the home 
finishing. This must be largely con- 
trolled through the compulsory educa- 
tion law. 


A WEAKENING AMENDMENT. 


The weakest point in the new law, as 
in the old, still seems to be the enforce- 
ment of the provision which prohibits 
children under fourteen from working. 
The framers of the bill hoped to make 
it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
evade this provision by requiring a 
school certificate signed by teacher and 
principal, giving record of birth and 
grade of pupil, the parent to bring 
either this record or a birth certificate 
with the child to one central office, 
where the oath is to be taken and the 
child weighed, measured and described ; 
the age and school certificate, which 
last allowed him to work, to be fur- 
nished only after these conditions have 
been complied with. 

But this part of the law was greatly 
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weakened by an amendment making it 
possible to put the giving of this age 
and school certificate, as well as the 
first record of the child, into the hands 
of every school principal, both paro- 
chial and public. This makes the ef- 
fectiveness of the provision very largely 
dependent upon the conscience of each 
principal and parish priest or minister. 

In the several hundred schools in the 
city of Chicago it would be very strange 
if we did not find a number of these 
who might be influenced by such rea- 
sons as sympathy for some particular 
family, a wish to stand in with the 
neighborhood, the fact that the child 
had been confirmed. 


A CENTRAL REGISTRY NECESSARY. 


Up to January 1, 1904, the age and 
school certificates of the public schools 
have been given out from one central 
office. Each child has been weighed, 
measured and described, and where the 
school certificate was wanting—as with 
foreigners or children from other states 

-examined for reading and writing. 

The description is valuable for identi- 
fication, and to prevent the certificate 
from being passed on to younger chil- 
dren of the family each parent has been 
required to take an oath in regard to 
the child’s age, proving it by school, 
baptismal or birth record. 

Of these age and school certificates 
7,400 have been given out from this 
central office since July 1, 1903. For 
convenience and effectiveness this cen- 
tral office of records seems imperative. 
It might be made also of great educa- 
tional value for those interested in child 
study. Allowing for all possible decep- 
tion, an observer of the working child 
cannot fail to be convinced that his 
physical development is below the 
standard of the average child. When 
at the opening of this year all this work 
was put into the hands of the principals, 
the directions given them by the super- 
intendent of schools were well planned 
for carrying out the requirements of 
the law, but for accurate identifica- 
tion by weight and measure it is hardly 
sufficient to suggest that it may be pos- 
sible to arrange with some merchant 
near the school to permit the children 
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to be weighed in scales at his place of 
business. 


IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


From a limited observation we find 
some parochial schools where it would 
be impossible for a child to receive a 
certificate to work until he was of the 
age required by law. In others lax 
methods prevail, and a readiness to in- 
terpret the law according to the wishes 
or needs of the family, overlooking the 
fact that the law allows for no excep- 
tions; one of the results hoped for was 
that the burden of support for these ex- 
ceptionally needy families would be 
taken from the immature children and 
placed where it rightfully belongs, upon 
charitable agencies. 


EFFECTIVE FACTORY INSPECTORSHIP. 


Credit is due our state factory in- 
spector, Mr. Edgar T. Davies, for the 
enforcement and dissemination of 
knowledge of the law. Adults and 
children throughout the state seem to 
know more or less of its requirements. 
A very small school child in Chicago 
Heights, hanging onto the back of a 
sleigh, was questioned about little boys 
working nights, who said: “Oh, they 
dassn’t work now after 7; there’s a 
rule that they mustn’t.” When asked 
what rule, the reply was the United 
States rule. 

When the law first became operative 
Mr. Davies sent copies of the same, with 
directions, to all manufacturers and em- 
ployers of child labor, for carrying it 
out. An inspector was sent to teach- 
ers’ meetings to explain the law and in- 
form the teachers as to what was re- 
quired of them in its enforcement. The 
result of this work has been very ap- 
parent in this holiday investigation, in 
which the factory inspector’s office has 
given hearty co-operation. 


SPECIFIC RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


This investigation has revealed: 

First—That as a rule children under 
sixteen are not working after 7 in the 
evening. 

Second—That children under sixteen 
as a rule are only working eight hours 
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a day and forty-eight hours in one 
week, 

Third—That the new law has not 
been as effective in preventing children 
under fourteen from working as its 
friends hoped it would be. 

Fourth—The necessity of close in- 
spection at the holiday season, as some 
employers seem inclined to risk detec- 
tion and hire extra children for a few 
days, regardless of the law. 

The child labor law can only become 
effective ; can only be a real protection 
to the working child; can only be in- 
strumental in making for better citizen- 
ship, as the citizens of Illinois interest 
themselves to see that this law fulfills 
the purpose for which it was created. 
This responsibility falls with especial 
weight on the women of Illinois, as 
they were so largely instrumental in 
bringing it to pass. 

The Consumers’ League will act on 
the suggestion which came to them 
through The Commons from the Child 
Labor Committee of New York, and 
secure from schools and factory office 
names and addresses of children refused 
working certificates or discharged from 
work, and send the same to the com- 
pulsory education department, so as to 
provide against the possibility of these 
children finding illegal employment or 
being left to run the streets. To do an 
effective work the league must have a 
large membership. Every reader is 
asked to join the Consumers League, 
and help in the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of women and children em- 
ployed in Chicago and in forming an 
intelligent public opinion as to the re- 
sponsibilities of consumers. 

The office of the league is room 644 
Unity building, Chicago, and the office 
hours are from 10 to 12 Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 


“Men do not lose nor lessen their personal 
responsibility by acting through a corporation, 
or an agent, or by any other indirection. The 
growing shrewdness of the public will only lay 
a surer and heavier hand on those who smite 
their brothers from behind that ancient and 
uncanny creature—the corporate person—and 
then claim immunity for their souls and 
bedies because their dummy has no body to 
be kicked and no soul to be dammed.— 
Henry D. Lloyd. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 
BY ANNE WITHINGTON. 

Twice a week, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, during the planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting seasons, a proces- 
sion of fifty children can be seen march- 
ing, two by two, through one of the 
streets of the old West End in Boston. 
Over their shoulders, like a_ soldier's 
bayonet, are carried those worthier 
weapons, the tools on which human so- 
ciety has built its fabric, the rake and 
the hoe. So completely have these chil- 
dren been cut off from man’s heritage 
that not a foot of ground is to be found 
in their school district whereon they can 
grow a potato. The school yard, so 
called, is a relic of the dark days before 
the rights of children, even to playroom, 
were recognized, Not a vacant lot is to 
be found in that crowded quarter, but 
the Board of Park Commissioners, pur- 
suing the enlightened course which has 
distinguished their work from its in- 
ception, have granted the use of a strip 
of ground in the Charlesbank, the park 
of the West End, for children’s gar- 
dens. Each of these marching girls has 
a plot of ground, eight by four feet, 
which is her farm. She stakes it off; 
she digs the bordering path; she hoes, 
she rakes, she sows, she waters, sne 
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weeds, she protects from devastating 
birds and insects, and she harvests. 

This school garden is but one of a 
dozen in Boston. Most of them are in 
the yards of the schools and, of course, 
vary in size with school environments. 
In the North End, the most congested 
of the congested parts, the schoolhouse 
commissioners purchased land adjoin- 
ing the yard of the famous old Hancock 
school, tore down the old tenements and 
sheds, and where they stood may be 
seen a charming inclosed garden, in 
which the nature-loving Italians of the 
neighborhood take great delight. 

The school garden is not a new or 
American departure. Thousands of 
them have flourished in Europe for 
many years, and of late they have not 
been unknown to America, but the 
Boston gardens have, I think, made two 
distinct contributions to the movement, 
the first of economic, the second of edu- 
cational moment. They have indicated 
their importance in directing the mind 
of the city child towards the pleasures 
and possibilities of country living, and 
they have established themselves as an 
integral part of school work with the 
opportunity to become increasingly 
valuable as our ideals come to include 
an educational alliance between the 
head and the hand. 

The teachers themselves are most en- 
thusiastic witnesses to the value of 
the garden. They naturally undertook 
the work with many misgivings. They 
knew the sins of the school system, its 
overcrowded schoolrooms and its over- 
crowded curriculum, but to-day they 
are a unit in the opinion that the garden 
has lightened their labors, given new 
zest to indoor work and helped to estab- 
lish new relations between teacher and 
pupil. 

There can be no better illustration 
of the lack of cohesion in our munic- 
ipal life than the indirect and wasteful 
way in which this garden work has to 
be achieved. We have a city forester 
with a large staff of workers, and all 
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the materials needed at hand, loam, 
manure, seeds, implements, and yet it 
is impossible for the city’s teachers to 
obtain these for the city’s children. So 
it comes about that while the city pro- 
vides the land and the children and the 
teachers, it is left to volunteer organ- 
izations, the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, the Civic League 
and the Twentieth Century Club, to in- 
itiate the work and to bear the expense 
of preparation of the grounds, imple- 
ments and seeds, and the cost of super- 
vision. Of course the hope is that ulti- 
mately the school authorities will as- 
sume responsibility for the garden 
work and that it will be incorporated 
in the school curriculum like other 
manual work—nay, some of the enthu- 
siasts have larger hopes. They see in 
the garden a laboratory wherein many 
branches of learning now differenti- 
ated may be correlated and vivified for 
the child. It is with this end in view 
that teachers have begun to use the 
garden in teaching English, arithmetic, 
geography, cooking, sloyd, ete. 

The school garden with individual 
beds has been found to be of more value 
than the garden cultivated in common. 
More responsibility is developed and 
the joys of proprietorship certainly are 
keener. Although only a pitifully small 
portion of the children can share in 
the garden work at any one time, Dy 
choosing with some uniformity one of 
the upper grades, the sixth, seventh or 
eighth, the pupils in the lower grades 
can look forward confidently to the time 
when they too may march out of sche+9l, 
twice a week, for an hour’s work in the 
open air, 

Late in the winter the work of prep- 
aration begins. The boys of the sloyd 
classes make window boxes, cold 
frames and small boxes with a glass 
side over which a curtain is hung. 
When this is lifted the children can, as 
it were, look into the bowels of the 
earth and see the process of germina- 
tion, the effects of too deep planting 
and insufficient watering. The seeds 
of the tomatoes and lettuce which are 
later to be transplanted are sown, and 
the diaries of the children record their 


observations from day to day. I cannot 
refrain from quoting from some of 
these : 

“March 1oth. We planted radishes.” 

“March 13th. The radishes are up.” 

April 24, a boy writes with deep emo- 
tion that older gardeners can appre- 
ciate: “Every seed I have in the world 
is at the mercy of a dog.” 

Another young person of catholic 
tastes writes: “I am going to plant 
vegetables and flowers so that I can 
have a boiled dinner with flowers on 
the table every day.” 

During the summer vacation the 
volunteer association assumes responsi- 
bility and instructors meet the children 
regularly. When the crops begin to be 
harvested the work of propaganda has 
properly begun. The parents are to be 
interested in this new kind of school 
work when radishes and lettuce and 
turnips are contributed to the family 
table, and home gardens on roof tops, 
in window boxes, and in back yards, 
are the first fruits of this effort to make 
the joys of the country intelligible to 
the urban mind. Vegetables, therefore, 
occupy the larger part of these little 
plots, although they are frequently bor- 
dered with gay marigolds, or balsams, 
or nasturtiums. 

It is a truly intensive system which is 
followed. Every inch of ground is oc- 
cupied from seeding to harvest. When 
one crop is off, another is put in its 
place and the results of faithful cultiva- 
tion are amazing. Here, for instance, 
is one child’s return from her thirty- 
two square feet: 

Three crops of radishes ; two crops of 
lettuce; peas (eaten by English spar- 
rows); one crop beets; nasturtiums ; 
coreopsis. 

Of course the crops vary according 
to the taste of the child and some of the 
vegetables that require a good deal of 
room, stich as squashes, corn, melons, 
are grown communally. 

But better than the best of crops are 
the bits of lore picked up by the way: 
the germination and the formation of 
seeds, the weeds, the insects that help 
and those that hinder, all these and 
more than these are so many revelations 
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of the miracle of nature which is spread 
before the eyes of the child, and which 
once seen becomes one of life’s few last- 
ing joys. 

EDITOR’S NOTES. 

The writer of the foregoing article is well 
known in settlement circles, having gone 
from Hull House to a long residence at 
Denison House, in Boston. Later she be- 
came the head of the Woman’s Branch of 
South End House. She became interested in 
the agricultural education of children after 
reading Prince Kropotkin’s book and through 
her experience in settlement life. She was 
asked by the Outdoor Art Association to 
develop the garden work she had started 
while at the settlement. So it has come 
about that in at least ten or a dozen public 
schools in Boston gardening is a part of 
the work. She went abroad two years ago 
to see foreign gardens, but found very lit- 
tle to teach us, as our problem of the gar- 
den in a crowded city and of the educational 
value of it from the point of view of manual 
training is unsolved and even unattempted 
in Europe. 


Annual Report of the College 
Settlements Association 


The secretary’s report shows that fourteen 
women’s colleges are now represented by 
chapters, each of which sends a liberal con- 
tribution to the work of the association: 
and the chairman of the committee on sub 
chapters states that thirty-five schools are 
co-operating and rendering most valued aid 
in work as well as money. 

Miss Coman, the president of the associa 
tion, spoke of the number of women desir- 
ing to train for social service or to pursue 
sociological work through life in a_ settle- 
ment. The decision of the electoral board 
to use the income, not required for the sup- 
port of its three existing settlements, for 
the maintenance of fellowship is warranted 
since philanthropic endeavor has not now 
so much need of more settlements as of 
more trained workers. From settlements, 
organized charities, public institutions, child- 
saving enterprises, and working girls’ clubs 
come the requests for college graduates who 
have had some practical experience in deal- 
ing with social problems. The thoroughly 
equipped woman has no difficulty in finding 
work to her mind as deaconess, probation 
officer, social secretary or tenement house 
agent. Collegiate training and academic so- 
ciology must be supplemented by actual ex- 
perience of social and industrial conditions. 
That our own three settlements have al- 
ready furnished a worthy list of such social 
servants is shown by the fact that out of 
169 former residents twenty-three have 
served as head workers for other settlements 
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and eighty-one are engaged in philanthropic 
work. For years past the board has sup- 
ported one scholar and one fellow in resi- 
dence at one of its settlements. It is now 
proposed to appropriate one-third of an 
annual fellowship of $400 to each college 
represented in the association with the hope 
that the colleges and their friends will sec 
the importance of helping by their co-opera- 
tion to establish such fellowships on a per- 
manent basis. 

Space forbids my entering into the details 
of the reports of the head workers of the 
New York, the Boston and the Philadelphia 
settlements. One interesting thing I can- 
not forbear mentioning, viz., the fact that 
two probation officers make their home at 
the Philadelphia Settlement and that the 
house is regularly open to probationers and 
their friends one evening each week. For 
many of these boys the need is for con- 
tact with better social standards as eue- 
bodied in persons, rather than for books 
and talks; a chance for play and exercise 
in playgrounds and gymnasiums rather than 
in the streets. Until provision for the nor- 
mal activities of childhood is recognized 
as necessary, and made general and adequate 
in amount, we are simply feeding the will 
which manufactures criminals. 

Myrta L. JONES. 


The Hour 


O, herald on the battlements of time, 
Proclaim the birth cry of a greater race; 
On the great scroll of ages mark this place 

In words of gold: It is an hour sublime. 

For now shall cease the ancient awful 

crime : 
Of human bondage which even yet we trace 
In our industrial plan. Lo, on the face 
Of things there smiles the promise of the 
time. 
But, brothers, we must stand together true; 

Forgetting minor things for that great end; 
Together we must gain the larger view, 

And for the great essentials we must spend 
Our daily sweat and blood. If this we do 

This hour is marked in time’s eternal 

trend. 
Epcar MAcLArEN SWAN. 





“Robert Southey, 
Poet Laureate. 
Also 
Edith, His Wife. 
Also 
Elizabeth Thompson, 
For fifty years the faithful servant and at- 
tached friend of Robert Southey and of his 
children, who died, aged 81 years.”—Inscrip- 
tion on tombstone in Crossthwaite Church- 
yard, Keswick. 
“Thy place in life is seeking after thee, 
therefore be thou at rest from seeking after 
it.’—Caliph Ali. 














The co-operation between the public school 
and the settlement can scarcely be more 
happily exemplified anywhere than here on 
the Chicago Commons field. The teachers 
of both schools, midway between which the 
settlement stands, freely use the building for 
their social occasions and noonday lunches. 
When the assembly rooms of the old Wash- 
ington schoolhouse were closed by the build- 
ing department as unsafe from fire risk, the 
midyear graduating exercises were held in 
the Chicago Commons auditorium. On this 
occasion the decision of the Board of Edu- 
cation to erect a new building with ample 
grounds about it was received with great 
enthusiasm. 


FOR A PUBLIC PLAYGROUND, 


The hope of securing a public school play- 
ground with the new Washington school 
building makes it very important to main- 
tain the Chicago Commons public playground 
to its full capacity next summer. Although 
the only lot available within our means is 
but 64 by 90 feet in area, it is so well situ- 
ated, equipped and patronized as to be the 
best demonstration of the district’s need of 
a far more adequate playground. The $500 
required for the rental of the ground and 
the support of a director will not only give 
five months’ play to the children of this 
crowded district, for whom no other pro- 
vision is made, but will be almost certain 
to assure the ampler provision of the Board 
of Education. If next year we can offer the 
services of a director and the use of our 
equipment, it may be an incentive to provide 
at first the space and then the support for a 
permanent public school playground. 


FREE-SPEECH POLICY JUSTIFIED. 


The wisdom and safety of the settlement 
free-speech policy has been strikingly dem- 
onstrated at Chicago Commons. Our Tues- 
day evening free-floor discussions, which for 
seven years were far more largely enjoyed by 
those who attended them than they were 
bitterly criticised by those who did not, have 
fulfilled their mission and been superseded 
by something more valuably constructive. 
The rampant radicalism which found its first 
vent on our free floor gradually toned down 
and almost totally subsided in the full exer- 
cise of its freedom. For the last year or 
two only an occasional, and, by comparison, 
tame outburst of it was heard. Moreover, 
other centers of free discussion more fully 
met the demand, which was never as marked 
among the men of our own neighborhood as 
among those who came from a distance. 


A SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. 


When, therefore, the free floor was dis- 
continued this fall it gave the Seventeenth 
Ward Community Club its long-awaited op- 
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portunity. ‘To its open meetings on Thurs- 
day evenings it is gathering every week 
groups of our cosmopolitan citizens to meet 
representatives of city departments, county 
institutions and State affairs, and discuss 
with them informally the public interests 
under their care. One evening was devoted 
to such consideration of the enactment and 
enforcement of the election laws, when the 
judge at the head of this department assured 
the men of the club that during his nine 
years on the bench he had never seen the 
laws better understood or more fearlessly 
enforced than they had been by him. An- 
other evening was spent with our representa- 
tive in the Legislature and the secretary of 
the Legislative Voters’ League. The keeper 
of the county jail gave both the older boys’ 
club and the men of the Community Club an 
insight into the causes of crime and the 
efforts for the moral improvement of the 
jail prisoners, which deeply impressed them 
all. In no better way can this club hold 
and increase the balance of political power 
which it has so effectively wielded between 
the parties in the last four campaigns than 
by maintaining this practical school of citi- 
zenship. 
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Are You a Busy Man? 





And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be ‘sent 
free upon request. ; 


20th Century Press 


Clipping Bureau, 


New York Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THIS PARKERLUCKY CURVE FOUNTAIN PEN 


FOR SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS.: 
This $1.50 Warranted Fountain Pen For Sending Us $3.00 In nin 


If you want a thoroughly reliable fountain pen, not merely a good pen, but 
as good a pen as can be manufactured, you do not have to pay cash. Collect six 
subscriptions for THE COMMONS MAGAZINE, send us the three dollars 
collected and we send in return, prepaid, this $1.50 Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 
The subscription price is only 50 cents a year, provided the subscription is 
received before April 1. If you want a fountain pen, get this excellent pen 
under the terms of this liberal offer. 

Even a superficial glance at these first numbers of THE COMMONS for 1904 
demonstrates the great change made in its form and scope. We have laid out 
for ourselves a programme which makes this magazine far more valuable to our 
old constituency and which has already elicited the interest and support of those 
whom formerly we could not reach. 

The announcement of the new programme is made only with ample warrant 
of co-operation from those recognized as authorities in the several departments 
of social activity. Jane Addams, Ethelbert Stewart, Helen Campbell, F. Herbert 
Stead, Julia C. Lathrop and the others who have already treated different phases 
oi the social situation in the first two numbers of the new COMMONS, are only 
a few of those who have promised us continued support. Their articles furnish 
a tone of intelligent optimism and constructive criticism so much needed in 
treating the problems of the world about us, and their contributions are char- 
acteristic of those to follow. 

This magazine should interest every employer and employe who desires an 
expert, impartial criticism of the industrial situation. It should vitally interest 
not only every social worker, but every person who intelligently sets out to 
define and perform his duty in society. We ask those interested in education— 
which means the head of every family—we ask those interested in the improve- 
nient of civic and municipal conditions—which means every intelligent voter— 
to send us fifty cents for a year’s subscription, and to do it now, in the confident 
belief that he will find in the issue of every month enough encouragement, help 
and information to repay him for his subscription for twelve issues. 

This offer is so liberal and entails such a loss upon us that we must with- 
draw it at the close of the month of March. After that date we have fixed the 
price at $1 per year, or ten cents a copy. It is worth that to-day, but because of 
the encouragement our subscribers and readers have given us in the past, sub- 
scribers of record may renew their subscriptions for twelve months more from 
the date on which their present subscriptions expire—provided remittance is 
made before March 31. To enable many who have been our readers to participate 
in this offer, we now afford them the opportunity to subscribe for one year for 
fifty cents, provided their subscriptions are mailed tc us not later than March 30. 

Your co-operation in helping us secure other subscribers will be appreciated 
to such an extent that if you send us three subscriptions, including your own, 
before March 30, and inclose $1, we will enter them as fully ee for one ‘year. 


FILL OUT—TEAR OFF—ENCLOSE 50c. AND MAIL TO 


THE COMMONS, '° Scand Avenue, 


Herewith find 50c. for one year’s subse ription to I iin Guia wab ates Kadc@Rein veces | aoe iekin 
THE COMMONS, under effer open until April Ist. 
(Present Subscription Expires ). Pa skcawuchbiesoeus vonskbor ewes buaube 






































